The  Question  of  Law  Enforcement 


The  intense  interest  in  law  enforcement  presently  exhibited  by  hunters  and  fishermen  is  most 
encouraging  to  the  new  Commission.  Except  by  accident  or  necessity  we  never  learn  very  much  about 
matters  in  which  we  have  no  interest;  the  present  widespread  interest  indicates  that  sportsmen  are  learn- 
ing more  about  the  importance  of  law  enforcement  in  relation  to  the  game  supply  than  ever  before. 
The  hunters  and  fishermen  are  learning  that  approximately  one-third  of  ever  dollar  paid  in  by  them 
must  be  spent  for  law  enforcement  to  have  it  as  we  have  it  now;  that  better  cooperation  and  a  larger 
portion  of  the  license  dollar  will  be  needed  to  bring  about  any  immediate  improvement  in  law  enforce- 
ment. It  follows  that  if  we  didn't  have  to  spend  so  much  for  law  enforcement  we'd  have  more  to  spend 
on  game  and  fish  propagation  and  conservation  projects. 

This  new  and  intense  interest  in  law  enforcement  has  reflected  itself  in  harder  work  for  the  new 
Commission  and  the  Executive  Director;  much  time,  in  addition  to  much  money,  is  being  spent  on  this 
important  phase  of  the  work.  The  task  of  improving  our  system  of  law  enforcement  is  being  given 
special  attention  by  the  new  Commission  and  its  individual  members,  and  the  interest  of  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  is  greatly  appreciated.  All  the  ideas  advanced  and  suggestions  made  are  not  good,  but 
many  are  excellent;  some  can  be  put  into  effect  at  once,  and  more  time  will  be  required  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  but  all  suggestions  are  given  careful  consideration. 

The  real  sportsman  will  not  violate  the  law;  he  may  not  agree  with  the  law  or  all  the  regulations, 
but  as  long  as  they  are  in  effect  he  will  abide  by  them;  the  game  hog  will  violate  the  law  in  proportion 
to  his  ignorance,  or  wilfullness,  as  the  case  may  be,  regardless  of  what  the  law  provides.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  intelligent  and  honest  hunters  and  fishermen  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  viola- 
tions and  more  and  better  protection  from  the  activities  of  the  wilful  violators. 

The  Commission  realizes  that  no  law  is  any  better  than  the  measure  of  its  enforcement,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  achieve  any  better  enforcement  than  the  sentiment  existing  in  favor  of  enforcement.  It 
behooves  all  of  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  adopt  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  our  game  and  fish  laws  and 
regulations  and  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  them  wherever  necessary.  The  widespread  and  intense 
interest  in  better  law  enforcement  is  indeed  an  indication  that  hunters  and  fishermen  generally  are 
learning  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  abide  by  game  and  fish  laws,  and  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  game  and  fish  we  must  have  the  protection  the  laws  and  regulations  afford. 

You  can  help  your  game  and  fish  protector — and  he  can  help  you.  Get  acquainted  with  him — learn 
more  about  his  enforcement  problems,  and  discuss  game  and  fish  problems  with  him.  If  he  is  doing  a 
good  job  you  may  be  able  to  help  him  do  even  better;  none  of  us  can  do  our  best  without  your  coopera- 
tion. The  new  interest  is  a  challenge  to  the  Commission  to  improve  the  law  enforcement  system  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  it  will  take  time,  and  your  full  cooperation,  but  the  Commission  has  accepted  the 
challenge. 

Thos.  J.  White,  Secretary. 
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Let's  Give  Bobwhite 
a  Break! 


By  Ted  R.  Mitchell 


North  Carolina's  number  one 
game  bird  is  a  glutton  for  punish- 
ment. First  in  sporting  qualities, 
first  in  popularity  with  sportsmen, 
but  near  the  bottom  of  the  list 
when  assistance  and  consideration 
are  being  dished  out,  this  cham- 
pion of  Southeastern  game  birds, 
with  two  strikes  on  him  and  an 
umpire  with  something  less  than 
20-20  vision,  is  still  in  there  swing- 
ing. Several  species  of  game,  once 
relatively  plentiful  but  endowed 
with  less  "intestinal  fortitude," 
have  long  since  been  reduced  to 
museum  pieces.  Bobwhite,  har- 
assed by  both  natural  and  unnat- 
ural enemies,  dispossessed  on  some 
farms  and  subjected  to  seemingly 
untenable  conditions  on  others, 
still  comes  back  for  more.  With 
his  cheerful,  challenging  whistle 
he  serves  notice  on  the  world 
that  he  intends  to  fight  his  battle 
of  survival  to  the  bitter  end,  even 
though  he  must  stand  alone. 

There's  Still  Hope 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  many 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  Bob- 
white  in  the  past,  and  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  study 
his  characteristics  carefully,  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  mournful 
theorizing  of  pessimistic  seers 
who  have  destined  this  grand 
game  bird  for  the  future  role  of 
"dust  collector"  on  taxidermists' 
shelves  or  the  hand-reared  in- 
habitant of  a  wire  cage  in  zoologi- 
cal parks.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
brushy  fence  row,  an  "island"  of 
escape  cover,  a  weed  patch  and 
a  bit  of  waste  grain  on  the  farm- 
lands of  our  State,  it's  a  pretty 
safe  bet  that  Bobwhite  will  be 
with  us  for  quite  a  while.  Al- 
though he  may  be  reduced  in 
numbers  to  the  point  where  an 
announcement  at  the  dinner  table 
by  a  farm  youth — "I  saw  a  covey 
of  quail  today" — will  cause  heads 
to  be  raised  from  the  soup  plates, 
Bobwhite  still  can't  be  counted 
out. 

What  to  Do? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this  situation?    What  have  we 


done  in  the  past?  When  we  were 
first  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
stark  fact  that  Bobwhite,  in  his 
struggle  to  hold  his  own  under 
adverse  conditions,  was  waging  a 
losing  battle,  what  was  the  gen- 
eral reaction?  Sportsmen,  realiz- 
ing that  quail  hunting  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  demanded  immediate 
action.  Of  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  a  very  few  chose 
the  logical  approach — a  careful 
search  for  factors  contributing  to 
the  cause,  and  the  development 
of  a  restoration  program  based  on 
factual  data  brought  to  light 
through  scientific  research  and 
experimentation.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  us,  unfortunately,  in  our 
enthusiasm  and  desire  to  achieve 
immediate,  spectacular  results, 
took  our  cue  from  the  proverbial 
excited  bridegroom  of  fiction  who 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off 
in  all  directions.  With  total  dis- 
regard for  fundamental  biological 
principles,  large-scale  restocking 
projects,  in  which  artificially 
propagated  and  imported  birds 
were  utilized,  were  launched. 
With  a  look  askance  at  the  preda- 
tors, total  war  was  declared  on 
every  creature  that  could  possibly 
be  crowded  into  that  category. 
These  and  many  other  stop-gap 
remedies  were  tried  and  found 
wanting.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why 
cne  of  the  country's  well  known 
wildlife  conservationist  is  said  to 
have  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "In  my  opinion,  the  quail 
that  remain  today  have  survived 
in  spite  of,  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  our  misguided  conservation 
efforts."     However,    we  cannot 


overlook  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  "misguided  efforts"  proved 
to  be  of  value  in  exposing  false 
concepts,  if  nothing  more.  Then, 
too,  this  period  of  confusion  gave 
the  boys  who  had  elected  to  travel 
the  long  road  to  the  objective,  a 
chance  to  catch  up.  Along  this 
devious  route  they  found,  among 
other  things,  that  Bobwhite's  pre- 
carious position  was  primarily  a 
result  of  man's  neglect  and  gross 
misuse  of  all  natural  resources; 
that  a  long-range  quail  restoration 
program  must  be  tied  in  with  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our 
soil,  water  and  forest  resources 
if  it  is  to  succeed;  and  that  with 
reasonable  consideration  from 
hunters,  a  little  assistance  with 
his  housekeeping  problems  in  the 
form  of  more  and  better  habitat 
and  a  year-round  food  supply,  and 
judicious  control  of  his  principal 
enemies,  Bobwhite  could  be  given 
a  flying  start  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. 

Farm  -  Game  Program 

Today,  guided  by  the  findings 
of  straight-thinking,  conscientious 
research  workers  and  enlightened 
by  the  past  experiences  and  ob- 
servations, the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is 
initiating  a  farm-game  program 
designed  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate our  farm-dwelling  game 
species.  The  plan  does  not  entail 
the  use  of  spectacular  techniques 
or  sure-fire  remedies  for  every 
ill — real  or  fancied.  It  does  not 
offer  panaceas  to  be  used  in  years 


Three  Major  Groups  Hold 
Key  to  Quail  Restoration 
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when  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions cause  widespread  farm 
crop  failures,  including  the  game 
crop.  The  program  does  involve 
the  application  of  sound  manage- 
ment practices  which  have  proved 
to  be  beneficial  in  increasing  and 
maintaining  larger  small-game 
populations.  The  program  is  by 
no  means  cut  and  dried  and  can- 
not be  allowed  to  become  static. 
New  techniques  will  be  adopted 
as  they  become  available  through 
research  work  now  being  carried 
on  in  North  Carolina  and  in  other 
states.  While  it  may  be  necessary, 
at  first,  to  use  the  trial-and-error 
method  in  some  instances,  the 
program  gives  promise  of  grati- 
fying results  if  adequately  sup- 
ported. 

To  succeed,  the  farm-game  pro- 
gram is  dependent  upon  three 
major  groups — the  farmers  and 
landowners,  the  sportsmen,  and 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. A  concerted  effort  by  these 
groups  will  put  the  program  over 
with  a  bang.  Without  the  co- 
operation and  best  efforts  of  any 
of  the  three,  little,  if  any,  favor- 
able results  may  be  expected. 

Assistance  Offered 
The  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  do  its  part  in 


restoring  and  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  populations  of 
small  game.  We  urge  every 
organization  and  individual  who 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
upland  game,  and  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sport  of  hunting, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
statewide  program.  Field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  are 
available  to  assist  landowners 
and  clubs  in  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  the  management  of  each  farm, 
or  group  of  farms,  on  which  game 
restoration  practices  are  to  be 
applied.  These  men  will  furnish 
technical  advice  and  render  every 
assistance  possible. 

Indications  are  that,  due  to 
favorable  weather  conditions  in 
most  sections  of  the  State  to  date, 
small-game  populations  will  be 
higher  this  year  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  few  seasons. 
Let's  use  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance as  a  springboard  and  keep 
the  ball  rolling  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Let's  use  discretion  in  de- 
termining the  harvestable  surplus 
this  season.  Let's  provide  more 
suitable  habitat  on  our  farmlands 
so  that  game  will  multiply  rapid- 
ly in  the  future.  Let's  give  Bob- 
white  and  his  neighbors  a  break! 
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A  Stream  Survey  of  the  French  Broad 
River  in  North  Carolina 


By  Joseph  R.  Bailey: 


The  French  Broad  River  occu- 
pies a  bean  -  shaped  basin  in 
Western  North  Carolina  measur- 
ing about  60  miles  long  by  30 
miles  wide,  extending  from  South 
Carolina  north  to  Tennessee. 
Asheville,  the  principal  city  of 
the  area,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  almost  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  basin.  The  entire 
watershed  is  mountainous. 
Around  the  basin's  rim  are  some 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
State,  contributing  from  their 
slopes  the  cool  mountain  tribu- 
taries to  the  main  river.  The 
National  Forest  areas,  and  many 
large  privately  owned  tracts  of 
forest  land,  combine  to  make  the 
area  popular  with  visitors  from 
elsewhere  in  the  State  as  well 
as  with  out-of-state  tourists.  In 
summer  the  population  experi- 
ences a  marked  increase  of  the 
pleasure  bent,  some  of  whom 
simply  enjoy  the  cool  mountain 
climate  and  magnificent  scenery, 
while  many  others  engage  in 
more  active  out-of-door  activity. 
From  the  latter  class,  and  the 
local  sportsmen,  come  the  thou- 
sands who  annually  fish  the 
streams  of  the  French  Broad 
River  system. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fish- 
eries management,  the  French 
Broad  and  its  tributaries  present 
an  exceedingly  complex  picture. 
Among  the  streams  of  the  system 
are  some  which  stand  out  as  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  fine  fish- 
ing that  wise  and  careful  man- 
agement can  provide  under  proper 
conditions.  Other  streams  are 
equally  outstanding  as  examples 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  indus- 
trial pollution  and  erosion  on  fish 
life.  Originally  every  stream  of 
suitable  size  in  the  area  provided 
abundant  game  fish.  Civilization 
has  now  taken  its  toll,  and  the 
problem  of  finding  the  best  bal- 
ance between  the  interests  of 
sportsmen,  industrialist  and  farm- 
er is  one  which  affects  every  one 
interested  in  outdoor  life,  includ- 
ing fishing. 


*  Stream  survey  party  leader.  The  other 
members  of  the  party  were  Fred  Morri- 
son, Yates  Barber,  and  Frank  Cross. 
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Unquestionably  the  most  heav- 
ily fished  trout  waters  within  the 
French  Broad  River  system  lie  in 
the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest.  Within 
this  area,  the  Davidson  River, 
headquarters  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  French  Broad,  the  North 
and  South  Forks  of  the  Mills 
River,  and  Bent  Creek  and  Lake, 
have  been  placed  in  a  cooperative 
management  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Under 
this  plan  the  streams  are  open 
only  on  certain  specified  days, 
artificial  bait  only  is  permitted, 
reporting  of  catch  is  required, 
and  a  nominal  fee  is  charged. 
Creek  and  size  limits  are  the  same 
as  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

The  success  of  this  program  is 
attested  to  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  fishermen  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  it.  Ten  years  ago  only 
341  sportsmen  participated;  last 
year  the  number  was  5,167  who 
caught  21,651  legal  trout,  an  aver- 
age of  over  4  per  man  day.  This 
year  the  number  of  fishermen  and 
the  catch  will  exceed  any  previous 
year. 

Rainbow  trout  comprise  about 
60  per  cent  and  brook  trout  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  catch.  The 
number  of  brown  trout  taken  in 
these  waters  is  negligible. 

These  streams  were  surveyed 
in  detail  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
the  management  program,  hence 
received  attention  by  the  1947 
survey  party  chiefly  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  other  streams. 
The  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween these  streams  and  other 
trout  streams  in  the  watershed 
are  first,  the  much  better  water- 
shed cover,  insuring  cool  tempera- 
tures, a  minimum  of  silting  and 
fluctuation  in  water  level;  second, 
regulated  fishing;  and  third,  bet- 
ter law  enforcement.  Other 
streams  could,  and  probably  some 
day  will,  be  managed  as  success- 
fully. 

Erosion  and  Silting 

Over  a  large  portion  of  the 
watershed,   especially   north  of 


Asheville,  extensive  cultivation 
and  hillside  clearing  have  spoiled 
the  streams  for  fishing.  Removal 
of  the  trees  has  exposed  the 
streams,  warming  many  of  them 
beyond  the  limits  tolerated  by 
trout.  Lack  of  cover  on  the  water- 
shed allows  rain-water  to  run  off 
too  rapidly,  flooding  the  streams, 
which  soon  subside  to  a  mere 
trickle.  The  rapid  run-off  also 
carries  with  it  large  silt  loads 
from  the  topsoil,  damaging  the 
land  and  making  the  streams  un- 
inhabitable for  most  game  fishes. 

Among  the  principal  streams 
which  have  been  most  affected 
by  cutting  over  and  sheer  neglect 
are  the  Ivy  River,  Hominy  Creek, 
Big  Sandy  Mush  Creek  and  the 
smaller  streams  of  the  same  gen- 
eral area.  Probably  little  can  be 
done  to  restore  good  fishing  to 
these  waters  unless  much  of  their 
watersheds  are  allowed  to  return 
to  woodland. 

Pollution 

Industrial  pollution  is  an  im- 
portant problem  in  the  French 
Broad  basin,  particularly  in  the 
main  stream.  Paper-mill  wastes 
dumped  into  the  Davidson  River 
near  its  mouth  have  virtually 
eliminated  the  fishing  in  the 
stream  below  this  point.  Only  the 
hardiest  species  of  fish  can  sur- 
vive in  the  black  foul  water  which 
persists  for  miles  below  its  source. 
Few  persons  would  care  to  fish 
in  such  water  even  if  fish  were 
abundant.  Other  characteristics 
of  the  river  indicate  that  it  would 
otherwise  take  top  rank  among 
smallmouth  bass  streams. 

Another  type  of  pollution, 
more  general  in  occurrence  but 
more  local  in  effect,  hence*  less 
serious,  comes  from  gravel  and 
mica  washing.  Fine  suspended 
matter  in  the  water  is  suffocating 
to  most  fish,  including  trout,  and 
to  the  aquatic  organisms  on  which 
they  feed.  Mud  Creek  (which 
is  aptly  named),  north  of  Hend- 
ersonville,  suffers  severely  from 
this  type  of  pollution,  as  does  the 
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A  tributary  of  Shelton  Laurel  Creek,  Madison  County,  where  trout  find  excellent  habitat.  (Photo  by  Fred  D.  Mor- 
rison). 


lower  15  miles  of  the  Swannanoa 
River. 

Chemical  Data 

In  the  course  of  the  survey  of 
the  French  Broad  system,  chemi- 
cal analyses  were  carried  out  at 
16  stations  on  the  larger  streams. 
The  majority  of  these  were  made 
at  pollution-free  places  and  re- 
flect highly  favorable  conditions 
for  fish  life.  Comparison  of  the 
data  from  the  unpolluted  streams 
with  the  few  analyses  from  pol- 
luted waters  readily  indicates  the 
abnormal  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  latter.  The  various  samples 
average  slightly  alkaline,  the 
pH  reading  varying  from  6.9  to 
7.5  (7.0  is  neutral)  in  unpolluted 
streams.  Mud  Creek  and  the 
French  Broad  above  Asheville 
showed  a  pH  of  6.7  and  6.5, 
slightly  more  acid.  The  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  ranged  from 
8.4  to  11.0  parts  per  million 
(very  favorable).  Where  the 
French  Broad  was  burdened  with 
paper-mill  wastes  the  oxygen 
content  was  only  4.6  parts  per 
million,  a  figure  close  to  the  mini- 
mum which  will  support  game 
fish.  Free  carbon  dioxide  was 
everywhere  found  to  be  safely 
low,  varying  between  0.8  and  2.1 
parts  per  million,  except  for  two 
polluted  stations,  where  it  was 
found  in  4.9  and  5.8  parts  per 


million.  Carbonates  were  present 
in  very  low  concentrations  of  4.5 
to  10.0  parts  per  million,  except 
at  three  polluted  stations,  where 
they  ranged  from  11.8  to  21.0.  In 
every  analysis  the  polluted  sec- 
tion of  the  French  Broad  was  far 
from  the  average  of  all  unpolluted 
samples.  The  effects  of  this  pol- 


lution largely  disappear  by  the 
time  the  water  reaches  Hot 
Springs,  near  the  Tennessee 
border,  for  there  conditions  were 
about  average. 

Temperature  Data 

Warm-weather  water  tempera- 
tures were  found  to  vary  between 


FRENCH  BROAD— MILEAGE  OF  WATERS  SUITABLE  FOR 

MANAGEMENT 

(All  streams  within  the  Pisgah  National  Game  Preserve  are  excluded 

from  this  table) 

Rainbow  Brown  Pan 

Tributary  System  Trout  Trout  Fish 

West  Fork   15  V2  2Vfe 

North  Fork   9  5 

French  Broad   21 

Middle  Fork   2 

East  Fork   9 

Cathey  Creek   5 

Davidson  River   1 

Little  River   15 

Boylston  Creek   10 

Mills  River   11 

Mud  Creek   10  17 

Cane  Creek   12 

Avery  Creek   2 

Swannanoa  River   19 

Reems  Creek     10 

Ivy  River   8V2  4 

Big  Laurel   53  ^  4 

Spring  Creek   23  10 

Shutin  Creek    3 


Total  Mileage   171 V2  51V2  55 
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A  good  trout  stream  in  the  French  Broad  system.  (Photo  by  Morrison). 


60  and  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Grouping  the  67  temperatures 
taken  in  classes  of  five  degrees 
gives  the  following  results:  60°  - 
64°,  9;  65°  -  69°,  20:  70°  -  74d, 
28;  75°,  8;  80°  -  2.  These  results 
show  that  temperature  is  a  factor 
limiting  fish  distribution  in  the 
French  Broad  system.  Brook 
trout  rarely  do  well  in  streams 
which  exceed  a  hot  weather  maxi- 
mum of  72°,  whereas  rainbow 
and  brown  trout  reach  their  toler- 
ance at  about  75°.  Our  figures 
approach  maximum  summer  tem- 
peratures but  probably  in  no  case 
was  the  maximum  for  any  stream 


actually  recorded.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  29  stations  below  70° 
may  be  regarded  as  favorable 
for  some  species  of  trout  as  far 
as  temperature  is  concerned,  the 
twenty-eight  stream  locations  in 
the  70-to-74-degree  class  are  re- 
garded as  marginal  or  doubtfully 
suited  to  trout,  and  those  75  de- 
grees and  above,  suitable  only  for 
warm-water  species. 

Food  Conditions 

Determination  of  fish  -food 
abundance  was  made  by  careful 
examination  of  square-foot  sam- 
ples  of   the   bottom  materials. 


These  are  removed  to  a  pan  and 
all  living  organisms  are  counted 
and  measured  by  volume.  Sev- 
eral samples  are  taken  in  differ- 
ent bottom  types  and  the  results 
averaged  for  each  stream.  These 
quantitative  samples  are  supple- 
mented by  observations  on  abun- 
dance of  aquatic  insects,  crayfish 
and  minnows,  and  other  forage 
fish  taken  during  seining  opera- 
tions. 

The  French  Broad  system  may 
be  characterized  as  poor  in  bot- 
tom organisms.  In  fifteen  quanti- 
tative samples  the  number  of 
organisms  varied  from  1  to  77  per 
square  foot,  and  the  volume  from 
scarcely  measurable  to  3.65  cc. 
Only  one  of  the  samples  contained 
more  than  one  cubic  centimeter 
of  food  and  that  came  from  a 
polluted  section  of  the  French 
Broad,  where  small  clams  were 
very  abundant  and  made  up  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume.  Six 
stations  showed  volumes  less  than 
0.1  cc  per  square  foot. 

Frequency  of  forage  fish  indi- 
cates a  happier  situation,  four- 
teen stations  gaining  a  rating  of 
good,  eleven  fair,  and  only  four 
a  poor  rating,  based  on  number 
of  species  present  and  their  abun- 
dance. No  streams  where  fish 
samples  were  taken  were  found 
to  be  without  at  least  one  species 
of  forage  fish.  Cray-fish  are  gen- 
erally common  in  the  watershed. 

Status  of  Game  Fish 

A  wide  variety  of  stream  con- 
ditions are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  Broad  basin,  and,  as  one 
could  expect,  the  fish  fauna  is 
equally  varied.  Three  species  of 
trout — brook,  rainbow,  and  brown 
— head  the  list  as  the  most  de- 
sirable of  the  fishes  present. 
These  are  the  species  which  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  sport  fishermen 
of  the  area,  and  inspire  the  most 
enthusiastic  stories.  Originally 
only  brook  trout  inhabited  these 
waters,  but  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  rainbows  were 
introduced  widely,  and  now  have 
displaced  the  native  fish  as  the 
dominant  game  species.  Brook 
trout  are  widespread,  but  are 
scarce  in  the  French  Broad  sys- 
tem. They  are  principally  in  the 
smaller  headwater  streams  which 
seldom  produce  large  trout.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  almost 
wholly  restricted  to  the  manage- 
ment areas  within  the  watershed, 
where  they  made  up  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  catch  in  1945.  Early 
in  the  season,  before  maximum 
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temperatures  are  reached,  they 
are  frequently  taken  much  lower 
down  than  they  are  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  In  the  larger  trout 
streams,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  smaller  ones,  rainbows  hold 
sway.  Brown  trout  are  generally 
scarce  throughout  the  watershed, 
and  are  chiefly  found  in  larger 
streams  which  are  not  well  suited 
throughout  the  year  to  the  other 
two  species.  The  habits  of  brown 
trout  are  such  that  they  are  less 
frequently  caught  by  the  sport 
fisherman.  The  fish  take  artificial 
bait  less  readily  and  feed  chiefly 
at  night,  commonly  on  other 
species  of  fish.  These  character- 
istics are  not  conducive  to  limit 
catches,  but  make  it  a  desirable 
species  where  other  trout  do 
poorly.  Ordinarily  a  brown  trout 
population  will  stand  up  better 
under  heavy  fishing  pressure  than 
will  the  other  species. 

There  is  little  good  bass  water 
among  the  French  Broad  tribu- 
taries. Smallmouth  bass  are  en- 
countered frequently,  but  they 
are  usually  small  and  too  often 
found  in  rainbow  trout  waters 
where  they  provide  unwanted 
competition  for  the  trout.  Streams 
in  this  watershed  cool  enough  for 
trout  are  generally  too  cool  and 
too  poor  in  food  to  provide  good 
growth  for  bass.  The  result  is 
stunted  fish  which  rarely  attain 
legal  size,  and  so  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  fishermen. 

A  number  of  streams  unsuited 
to  trout  could  be  considered 
smallmouth  and  rock  bass  waters, 
but  these  species  should  not  be 
encouraged  where  trout  waters  of 
consequence  are  upstream  and 
continuous.  The  great  majority 
of  non-trout  waters  are  too  small 
to  be  considered  good  smallmouth 
streams.  The  main  river,  as  stated 
earlier,  would  be  an  ideal  bass 
stream  were  it  not  for  the  pol- 
lution encountered  throughout 
most  of  its  length.  The  upper  end, 
above  the  pollution,  though  suit- 
able for  bass,  has  many  excellent 
trout  streams  entering  it  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  bass 
encouragement  there. 

Largemouth  bass  were  taken 
only  a  few  times  by  the  survey 
party.  None  of  the  streams  can 
be  considered  good  largemouth 
waters.  Many  of  the  artificial 
lakes  and  impoundments  in  the 
area,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  survey,  probably  provide 
good  largemouth  fishing,  and  are 
very  likely  the  original  source  of 
the  stream  specimens.  They  con- 


stitute little  threat  to  trout  wel- 
fare because  of  their  preference 
for  warm  sluggish  waters. 

Among  the  smaller  species  of 
pan  fish,  rock  bass,  bluegills,  and 
green  and  long-eared  sunfish, 
were  taken  rather  frequently. 
The  rock  bass  is  usually  associated 
with  the  smallmouth.  All  of  these 
species  are  considered  undesirable 
in  trout  waters  where  they  are 
infrequent.  Elsewhere  they 
should  be  encouraged  as  they  are 
a  favorite  with  small  boys  and 
easily  caught. 

Two  other  species  of  game  fish 
were  taken  in  the  French  Broad 
River  only  at  Hot  Springs.  These 
are  the  white  bass  and  the  wall- 
eyed. Though  popular  with  fisher- 
men, where  they  occur  commonly, 
these  species  are  too  restricted 
in  distribution  in  the  watershed 
to  merit  much  attention  here. 

Other  species  of  fish  which 
warrant  mention  because  of  their 
importance  as  food  fish,  though 
not  classed  as  game  fish,  are  the 
flat-headed  and  channel  catfish, 
the  buffalo,  and  carp,  all  of  which 
were  taken  in  the  River  at  Hot 
Springs,  and  which  are  the  princi- 
pal fishes  to  the  pole  and  trot-line 
fisherman  of  that  section. 

The  survey  party  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  able  to  gather 
any  up-to-date  information  on  the 
status  of  muskellunge  in  the 
French  Broad.  The  future  of  the 
largest  and  fiercest  of  all  the  game 
fish  originally  found  in  this  State 
is  very  uncertain.  Probably  it 
was  never  abundant  with  us  and 
is  certainly  scarce  at  the  present 
time.  Several  fishermen  reported 
catching  them  in  the  spring,  near 
the  mouths  of  such  tributaries  as 
Avery  Creek,  Mills  River,  and 
Boylston  Creek,  but  no  authentic 
reports  were  heard  of  recent 
catches,  although  it  probably  still 
exists  sparingly.  It  is  a  species 
which  elsewhere  migrates  up 
stream  to  spawn,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  its  life  history  within 
this  state.  Most  specimens  taken 
from  the  river  in  the  past  seem 
to  have  averaged  about  three  feet 
in  length.  Such  a  specimen  would 
weigh  in  the  vicinity  of  10  to  15 
pounds. 

Management  Recommendations 

The  accompanying  table  of 
stream  mileages  suitable  for  man- 
agement summarizes  the  survey 
party's  recommendations.  The 
management  area  waters  already 
are  under  a  long-time  program 
and  are  not  included.  These 
waters   would   add   nearly  100 


miles  of  brook  and  rainbow 
waters.  It  will  be  noted  that 
brook  trout  are  recommended  for 
none  of  the  streams  included  here. 
Many  of  the  small  rainbow 
streams  would  carry  brook  trout 
very  well;  but  throughout  the 
watershed,  rainbows  as  shown  by 
their  abundance  and  superior 
natural  reproductions,  have  taken 
over  even  smaller  streams.  We 
found  no  streams  in  which  brook 
trout  were  present  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  rainbows. 

Some  of  the  brown  trout  water 
would  perhaps  be  better  adapted 
to  smallmouth  bass,  but  such 
management  would  place  bass  in 
competition  with  rainbow  trout, 
a  very  undesirable  situation. 

The  non-trout  waters  are  either 
unfit  for  management  of  any  sort, 
or  are  too  small  to  provide  good 
bass  fishing,  hence  the  smaller 
pan  fish  are  given  preference. 


New  Assignment 
At  Asheville 

At  its  meeting  in  Asheville  on 
October  11,  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  designated 
A.  Randolph  Shields,  Senior  Fish- 
eries Biologist,  to  be  in  adminis- 
trative charge  of  the  Commission 
office  in  Asheville.  The  assign- 
ment became  effective  November 
1. 

In  the  past,  affairs  of  the  Ashe- 
ville office  have  been  handled  by 
Tom  L.  Rollins,  District  Supervi- 
sor. The  Commission  stated  in 
making  the  change  that  was  done 
in  full  appreciation  of  the  work 
which  Mr.  Rollins  has  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  wish  of  the 
Commission  that  law  enforcement 
supervisors  be  left  free  from  du- 
ties than  protection,  in  so  far  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Shields  was  designated 
since  his  duities  as  fisheries  biolo- 
gist take  in  all  three  of  the  west- 
ern districts,  and  since  he  is  also 
spending  several  days  each  week 
in  the  Asheville  office.  His  assign- 
ment covers  only  general  super- 
vision of  the  office,  presently  lo- 
cated in  the  Law  Building.  His 
fisheries  assignment  remains  un- 
changed. 


The  sloth,  one  of  the  slowest 
of  all  animals,  eats  so  slowly  that 
before  he  has  finished  one  meal 
it  is  time  for  the  next. 
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Commission  Will  Enlarge 
Law  Enforcement  Staff 


Moves  to  strengthen  North 
Carolina's  game  and  fish  law  en- 
forcement and  protection  program 
were  taken  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  at  a  meeting 
in  Asheville  on  October  10  and 
11. 

The  Commission  decided  to  en- 
large the  enforcement  staff  so 
that  every  county  will  have  a  resi- 
dent fish  and  game  protector  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  present  four- 
teen counties  have  no  resident 
protector;  enforcement  in  those 
counties  is  handled  by  protectors 
who  live  in  surrounding  counties. 
The  protection  staff  now  consists 
of  ninety-five  District  Fish  and 
Game  Protectors,  nine  Super- 
visors, and  twenty-two  Refuge 
Protectors. 

Policy  on  Seizures 

The  Commission  also  acted  to 
ure  by  protectors  of  devices  used 
clarify  policy  regarding  the  seiz- 
in illegal  hunting.  The  members 
adopted  a  resolution  that  "the 
law  enforcement  officers  and  pro- 
tectors be  and  are  hereby  re- 
quested and  instructed  to  seize  all 
instruments  and  devices  used  in 
illegally  taking  game  birds  and 
animals,  and  hold  the  same  to 
be  disposed  of  as  provided  by 
law."  The  law  provides  that  dis- 
posal of  such  seized  devices  lies 
in  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

Prior  to  taking  any  action  at 
the  two-day  meeting,  the  Com- 
mission held  a  public  hearing  at 
the  City  Hall  in  Asheville  at 
which  several  western  North 
Carolina  sportsmen  requested  an 
extension  of  the  quail  and  rabbit 
seasons  in  the  mountain  counties, 
and  of  the  ruffed  grouse  season. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  voted  a 
thirty-day  extension  of  the  clos- 
ing date  of  the  seasons  for  the 
three  species.  Originally  sched- 
uled to  end  on  January  1,  the 
open  period  for  quail  and  rabbit 
in  the  twenty-three  counties  af- 
fected as  established  to  run 
through  January  31.  The  change 
makes  the  length  of  the  season 
for  these  species  uniform  through- 
out the  State  —  November  27 
through  January  31.  Counties  af- 
fected by  the  change  are  Alle- 
ghany, Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke, 


Rutherford,  Polk,  McDowell, 
Avery,  Watauga,  Ashe,  Mitch- 
ell, Yancey,  Buncombe,  Hender- 
son, Madison,  Haywood,  Transyl- 
vania, Jackson,  Macon,  Clay, 
Swain,  Graham,  and  Cherokee. 

Supervisors  Appointed 

The  Commission  approved  the 
appointments  of  four  District 
Law  Enforcement  Supervisors. 
They  are : 

D.  W.  Lupton,  Jr.,  of  New  Hol- 
land, First  District,  covering  the 
counties  of  Bertie,  Camden, 
Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates, 
Hertford,  Hyde,  Martin,  Pasquo- 
tank, Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and 
Washington. 

E.  P.  Keen  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  Second  District,  covering 
Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Dup- 
lin, Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Ons- 
low, Pamlico,  Pender,  and  Pitt. 

William  H.  Norton  of  Smith- 
field,  Third  District,  covering 
Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Halifax, 
Johnston,  Nash,  Northampton, 
Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Wayne, 
and  Wilson. 

Homer  L.  Biggers  of  Morgan- 
ton,  Eighth  District,  covering 
Avery,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Catawba, 
Cleveland,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Mc- 
Dowell, Mitchell,  Rutherford,  and 
Yancey. 

Following  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  at  the  Asheville 
City  Hall  on  the  first  day,  the 
Commissioners  spent  the  night  at 
the  city-owned  club  on  the  North 
Fork  watershed  as  guests  of  Com- 
missioner Dan  M.  Furr  of  Ashe- 
ville. A  general  discussion  of  the 
State's  game  and  fish  manage- 
ment program  was  held  at  sessions 
the  second  day. 

The  Commission  adopted  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  for  Com- 
missioner R.  Floyd  Crouse  of 
Sparta  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Gambill  Crouse,  on 
October  10.  His  mother's  death 
prevented  Mr.  Crouse  from  at- 
tending the  meeting. 


Hopkins  Returns 
As  Engineer 

Lindsey  B.  Hopkins  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  on  September  16  as 
engineer.  He  came  to  the  Com- 
mission from  the  Forestry  and 
Parks  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development, 
which  he  had  joined  on  July  1. 
He  was  engineer  with  the  Depart- 
ment's former  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  from  1939 
until  June  30  of  this  year. 

George  A.  Scruggs,  Jr.,  who 
entered  State  employment  last 
December  in  the  Statewide  in- 
vestigation of  wildlife  habitat  and 
distribution,  has  been  transferred 
from  that  project  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Table  Rock  Fish 
Hatchery,  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  will  assume  the  new 
position  by  January  1.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  working  with 
other  fisheries  biologists  on  field 
problems  and  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  Commission's  fish- 
eries work.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College  with  a 
major  in  wildlife  conservation,  a 
veteran  of  three  years'  service  in 
the  Army.  He  was  in  fish  culture 
work  in  Texas  for  a  time. 

Donald  G.  Allison  joined  the 
wildlife  habitat  and  distribution 
project  in  October  as  junior  biolo- 
gist. He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1939  with 
a  B.S.  in  agriculture,  and  has  just 
completed  the  requirements  for 
his  master's  degree  in  ecology  and 
zoology  from  the  same  institution. 
He  served  more  than  three  years 
in  the  Army,  from  June,  1942,  to 
September,  1945.  His  first  head- 
quarters in  his  North  Carolina 
work  will  be  New  Bern. 

Ben  H.  James  of  Williamston, 
Route  3,  and  R.  K.  Harris  of  Char- 
lotte joined  the  Commission  in 
October  as  district  fish  and  game 
protectors. 

Hugh  I.  York,  Sr.,  was  ap- 
pointed refuge  protector  the  Sand- 
hills Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  October. 


Ducks  use  their  webbed  feet 
not  only  as  a  plane  does  its  land- 
ing gear  when  coming  down,  but 
also  as  rudders  for  flight  maneu- 
vering. 


Two  for  One 

Miss  Betty  Wade  Stallings, 
twenty-one-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Stallings  of 
Smithfield,  can  show  veteran 
squirrel  hunters  a  thing  or  two 
about  shooting.  Hunting  near 
Smithfield  last  month,  she  bagged 
two  squirrels  with  one  shot  from 
her  shotgun. 
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V ariety  of  Public  Hunts  Offered 


Public  hunts  with  places  open 
for  about  2,500  hunters  are  on 
this  season's  schedule  for  wildlife 
management  areas  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Hunts  for  deer,  bear,  grouse, 
squirrel,  raccoon,  and  opossum 
are  offered.  Areas  on  which  hunts 
are  scheduled  are  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Game  Preserve,  Sherwood 
Forest  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
Santeetlah  Wildlife  Management 
Area  of  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest,  and  the  Holly  Shelter 
Wildlife  Management  Area  of 
Pender  County. 

Pisgah  Deer  and  Bear 

The  twelfth  big  game  hunt  on 
Pisgah  offered  places  for  1,030 
hunters — 800  for  check-in-and- 
check-out  hunts  on  areas  accessi- 
ble by  automobile,  and  230  for 
wilderness  hunts.  The  Commis- 
sion received  1,800  applications 
for  these  hunts  by  the  deadline, 
and  the  successful  applicants  were 
selected  through  a  public  drawing 
conducted  by  the  Brevard  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  October  21. 

Three-day  hunts  were  sched- 
uled in  the  following  accessible 
areas:  Southern  circle,  Davidson 
River  checking  station,  Novem- 
ber 10-12  and  November  17-19; 
northern  circle,  North  Mills  River 
checking  station,  November  13-15 
and  November  20-22;  Pisgah 
Ledge  hunt,  Stony  Fork  guard 
station,  November  13-15  and 
November  20-22. 

The  wilderness  hunts  were 
scheduled  as  follows:  Big  Creek, 
November  10-12  and  November 
17-19;  Cantrell  Creek,  November 
10-12,  November  13-15,  Novem- 
ber 17-19,  and  November  20-22. 

Bow-and-Arrow  Hunt 

Also  scheduled  for  Pisgah  was 
a  bow-and-arrow  hunt  in  the  Bent 
Creek  drainage  area.  The  dates 
were  November  10,  11,  and  12. 
Places  were  available  to  sixty 
archers,  with  applications  to  be 
received  up  to  hunt  time. 

Squirrel  and  Grouse 

Pisgah  hunts  this  year  also  in- 
clude a  grouse  and  gray  squirrel 
hunt  the  first  week  in  December. 
Seventy-five  hunters,  on  a  "first 
come,  first  served"  basis,  will  be 
permitted  to  go  on  the  area  on 
each  of  the  six  open  days.  Dates 


and  hunt  areas  are:  Cathey's 
Creek,  December  1-2;  headwaters 
of  Davidson  River,  December  3-4; 
and  Bent  Creek,  December  5-6. 

Sherwood  Bear  Hunt 

One  of  the  most  popular  hunts 
of  all,  the  Sherwood  Forest  bear 
hunt,  drew  705  applications  for 
only  six  permits,  with  each  of 
the  six  successful  applicants  al- 
lowed to  take  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  on  his  hunt.  Dogs  are  used 
on  this  hunt.  A  public  drawing 
for  places  on  the  hunt  was  held 
during  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  Asheville  on  October  10. 

The  Sherwood  bear  hunts  were 
scheduled  for  October  20-21,  Octo- 
ber 23-24,  December  4-5,  and  De- 
cember 8-9.  There  also  were  two- 
day  hunts  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  French  Broad  River  scheduled 
for  October  27-28  and  October 
30-31. 

Deer  and  Bear 

Also  scheduled  for  Sherwood  is 
a  combination  deer  and  bear  hunt 
(without  dogs)  during  the  last 
week  of  November.  During  the 
six  days  of  hunting  a  total  of  145 
hunters  will  be  permitted  on  the 
area.  Dates  are:  West  Fork, 
November  24-25;  Little  East  Fork 


of  the  Pigeon  River,  November 
26-27;  and  Big  East  Fork,  Novem- 
ber 28-29. 

Nantahala  Bear  Hunts 

Twelve  bear  hunts  are  being 
held  on  the  Santeetlah  Area  of 
the  Nantahala  National  Forest. 
There  were  230  applications  for 
the  twelve  permits,  with  each 
successful  applicant  allowed  to 
take  a  party  of  twenty-five  on 
his  hunt.  Two-day  hunts  were 
scheduled,  starting  October  20 
and  going  through  December  9, 
with  an  off-day  between  two-day 
hunting  periods. 

Holly  Shelter  Hunt 

There  are  six  open  days  for 
the  Holly  Shelter  deer  and  bear 
hunt,  with  twenty-five  permits  to 
be  issued  each  day.  Dates  are 
November  4,  6,  8,  11,  13,  and  15. 
Only  still  hunting  is  allowed. 
October  15  was  the  deadline  for 
applications. 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

The  schedule  of  public  hunts 
opened  October  15  with  a  raccoon 
and  opossum  hunt  on  the  Pisgah 
Preserve.  Four  areas  in  a  part  of 
(Continued  on  page  thirteen) 


Willis  Brittain,  president  of  the  Brevard  Chamber  of  Comnlerce,  reaches 
into  the  hatbox  for  a  number  during  the  public  drawing  for  the  twelfth  big 
game  hunt  on  Pisgah.  In  the  background,  left  to  right,  are  Billie  McConnell 
of  the  Asheville  office  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  C.  M.  Douglas 
of  Brevard,  secretary  to  Western  North  Carolina  Associated  Communities, 
and  B.  B.  Meixell,  a  hunter.  There  were  1,800  applications  for  the  1,030 
places  on  the  hunt.  (Photo  by  A.  Randolph  Shields). 
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The  European  Wild  Boar 


By  William  L.  Hamnett 


Most  wildlife  species  are  fa- 
miliar to  hunters  over  the  entire 
State,  but  there  is  one  species 
little  known  by  the  majority  of 
our  sportsmen  and  hunters.  This 
species  is  the  European  Wild  Boar, 
better  known  in  North  Carolina 
as  "Russian  boar."  One  of  the 
best  sources  of  information  on  the 
wild  boar  is  the  account  of  Dr. 
Leroy  C.  Stegeman  in  the  Journal 
of  Mammalogy,  1938. 

Wild  boar  ( Sus  Scrofa)  were 
introduced  in  the  spring  of  1912 
on  a  proposed  hunting  club  site 
near  Hooper's  Bald,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  original  stock  came 
from  northern  Germany,  probably 
the  Harz  Mountains.  According 
to  Mr.  McQuire,  caretaker  of  the 
hunting  club  for  several  years, 
fifteen  wild  boar  of  both  sexes, 
all  of  the  same  race,  were  intro- 
duced. The  animals  were  kept 
in  a  large  enclosure,  600  acres, 
for  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  years 
without  being  disturbed,  so  that 
they  could  increase  their  num- 
bers. 

About  1920  an  attempt  was 
made  to  hunt  the  animals  within 
the  enclosure,  using  horses  and 
spears.  The  animals  became  ex- 
cited and  jumped  over  or  broke 
through  the  fence,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  at  least  100  made  their 
escape.  Since  their  escape,  the 
boar  have  extended  their  range  in 
the  mountains  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Domestic  hogs  were 
running  wild  in  much  of  this  area, 
and  cross-breeding  occurred  fre- 
quently. 

Pure  Type  Scarce 

Full-blooded  stock  is  scarce, 
and  all  degrees  of  intergradation 
between  wild  boar  and  wild 
domestic  pigs  are  represented  in 
the  present  population. 

Graham  County  is  the  princi- 
pal section  where  wild  boar  are 
found  in  North  Carolina.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  the  pure  type, 
there  are  about  200  wild  boar  in 
the  State,  practically  all  of  which 
are  in  Graham.  An  estimated 
150  are  on  the  Santeetlah  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  and  about 
fifty  on  the  outside.  Because  a 
poor  food  crop  last  year  forced 
many  of  the  boar  to  leave  the  pro- 
tected area  and  brought  about  a 
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higher  kill  than  usual,  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  de- 
cided against  holding  the  custom- 
ary public  hunt  on  Santeetlah 
this  year. 

The  European  Wild  Boar  is  pig- 
like in  size  and  shape.  It  possesses 
the  humped-back  appearance  of 
the  bison  or  buffalo,  and  may  be 
three  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
tapering  down  the  back  to  a  lower 
and  smaller  rump.  A  large  boar 
will  weigh  300  to  400  pounds. 
The  head  is  large,  ending  in  a 
slender  mobile  snout.  Unlike 
those  of  the  domestic  pig,  the 
ears  are  small,  pointed,  and  quite 
hairy.  The  canine  teeth  of  the 
wild  boar  are  well  developed  into 
curved  tusks,  four  to  six  inches 
in  length.  The  pelage  or  coat  is 
of  course  bristles.  These  bristles 
are  split  near  the  ends,  usually 


The  European  Wild  Boar  is  a  rugged- 
looking  quarry.  This  200-pounder 
was  killed  on  a  1945  hunt  in  Graham 
County.   (Photo  by  R.  B.  Armfield). 


once  and  sometimes  twice.  In 
the  winter  there  is  a  dense  under- 
growth of  fine,  curly,  wool-like 
hair.  The  color  of  the  pure  type 
of  boar  is  reddish-brown. 

Wild  boar  have  a  narrower 
hoof  than  do  domestic  swine.  The 
legs  are  longer  and  their  tracks 
are  farther  apart,  although  they 
track  in  a  single  line.  In  crossing 
water  the  boar  is  as  likely  to  cross 
on  a  fallen  log  as  he  is  to  wade, 
as  domestic  swine  ordinarily  do. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the 
wild  boar  will  jump  up  a  bank 
instead  of  climbing  as  its  cousin 
does. 

Fast  Traveler 

Boars  charge  with  the  vicious 
intent  of  destroying  everything 
in  their  path.  Their  speed  over 
rough  ground  has  been  reckoned 
as  faster  than  that  of  a  deer.  They 
have  been  known  to  run  for 
twelve  hours  when  pressed  by 
hounds.  When  cornered,  they  will 
slay  the  best  hunting  dogs  to  be 
found. 

The  term  "wild  boar"  applies 
to  both  sexes,  although  the  fe- 
males are  referred  to  as  sows,  the 
same  as  in  domestic  hogs. 

No  season  of  the  year  seems  to 
be  too  harsh  for  this  species,  as 
it  is  active  throughout  the  twelve 
months.  It  feeds  on  whatever 
food  is  most  plentiful  and  easily 
obtained.  Acorns  are  one  of  its 
principal  foods,  but  various  roots 
and  berries  are  also  taken  in 
quantity.  The  passing  of  the 
chestnut  robbed  it  of  one  of  its 
best  foods.  The  wild  boar  resem- 
bles its  domestic  kin  in  that  it, 
too,  likes  a  good  mud  wallow. 
According  to  Stegeman's  writing 
of  the  Cherokee  Forest  in  Ten- 
nessee, this  boar  likes  and  seems 
to  prefer  pine  trees  for  its  rub- 
bing and  tusking.  But  in  North 
Carolina  most  observations  of  the 
rubbing  and  tusking  have  been 
on  hardwood  trees,  principally 
white  oak  and  dogwood.  The 
markings  noted  on  the  trees  give 
the  hunter  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  animals  in  the  vicinity. 

The  breeding  season  and  habits 
are  not  definitely  known  for  this 
species  in  its  wild  state  here. 
The  same  species  in  Germany  has 
one  litter  per  year  and  the  gesta- 
tion period  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  weeks. 

Those  who  have  hunted  this 
species  claim  that  it  offers  the 
rarest  in  thrills  and  outdoor 
dangers  of  present-day  hunting  in 
the  Old  North  State. 
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Turkey  Refuges 
Established 

The  first  two  units  of  a  series 
of  refuges  which  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  will  estab- 
lish across  the  State  for  a  wild 
turkey  restoration  project  have 
been  set  up  and  soon  will  begin 
to  undergo  intensive  manage- 
ment practices  aimed  at  increas- 
ing seed  stock  already  present. 

One  of  these  is  a  portion  of 
222-year-old  Orton  Plantation,  in 
Brunswick  County,  which  thus 
becomes  the  youngest  of  North 
Carolina's  wildlife  refuges;  the 
other  is  on  the  Uwharrie  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Montgomery 
and  Stanly  counties. 

The  overall  plan  of  the  restora- 
tion project  starts  with  a  well- 
dispersed  system  of  game  refuges. 
The  idea  is  to  build  up  on  these 
units  an  excess  of  population 
which  can  overflow  into  surround- 
ing territories  as  a  surplus  which 
is  harvestable  by  hunting. 

Types  of  Areas 

In  the  refuge  system  will  be 
one  "nucleus  area,"  or  propaga- 
tion area,  from  which  birds  can 
be  moved  to  other  units  which 
do  not  have  sufficient  seed  stock. 
Other  units  will  be  "dispersal 
areas,"  where  management  will 
be  instituted  to  build  up  the  tur- 
key populations  to  the  point 
where  they  will  overflow  into 
surrounding  territories.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  sanctuary  units 
are  being  carefully  selected  with 
the  idea  of  obtaining  areas  which 
are  surrounded  by  large  radii  of 
timber  land  that  is  suitable  range 
for  turkeys.  Maintenance  of  the 
turkey  population,  once  it  is  built 
up,  will  be  insured  because  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-distributed  and  managed 
refuges  for  the  protection  of  brood 
stock  will  obviate  the  danger  of 
over-shooting. 

Re-stocking  will  be  necessary 
in  some  of  the  units  which  will 
be  set  up.  This  is  where  the 
Uwharrie  unit  enters  the  picture. 
It  will  be  utilized  as  the  nucleus 
or  propagation  area.  Intensive 
management  will  be  continuously 
maintained  so  as  to  achieve  and 
sustain  maximal  population. 
Birds  will  be  live-trapped  from 
this  nucleus  area  and  liberated 
on  refuges  where  required. 


Several  advantages  led  to  selec- 
tion of  Uwharrie  as  the  site  of 
the  nucleus  area.  It  offers  con- 
siderable diversification  of  tim- 
ber types;  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fresh  water;  the  soil  is  fairly 
fertile  and  of  stable  texture;  suffi- 
cient seed  stock  is  present;  the 
entire  area  is  surrounded  by  suit- 
able range;  and  the  area  already 
is  an  established  refuge. 

The  unit  is  planned  to  cover 
10,736  acres,  of  which  5,154  acres 
will  be  land  in  Montgomery 
County  which  already  is  part  of 
the  Uwharrie  Area;  the  remaining 
5,582  acres  will  be  private,  in- 
terior holdings  on  the  area.  Agree- 
ments to  permit  management  of 
about  half  of  the  private  lands 
already  have  been  arranged  by 
the  Commission  with  the  owners, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  other 
land  will  be  added  either  through 
agreement  with  the  owners  or 
through  U.  S.  Forest  Service  ac- 
quisition of  the  land  for  addition 
to  the  35,588  acres  which  make 
up  the  Uwharrie  Area. 

Orton  Refuge 

The  Orton  State  Game  Refuge 
covers  4,000  of  Orton  Plantation's 
15,000  acres.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
persal unit.  Arrangements  for  the 
State  to  manage  the  area  as  an 
inviolate  game  refuge  under  a 
ten-year  lease  were  made  by  the 
Commission  with  J.  Lawrence 
Sprunt  of  Wilmington,  Orton's 
owner.  Negotiations  by  the  State 
were  initiated  through  Kenneth 
Sprunt,  son  of  the  owner  and 
manager  of  the  plantation. 

The  refuge  area  lies  west  of 
the  "river  road"  between  Orton 
Pond  and  the  Winnabow  road. 
There  already  are  turkeys  present 
on  the  area.  Timber  on  the  land 
is  mainly  long-leaf  pine  and  tur- 
key oak.  Along  Orton  Pond  and 
along  Allen's  Creek,  which  runs 
through  the  refuge,  there  is  con- 
siderable hardwood.  North  of  the 
creek  is  good  winter  range  for 
turkeys,  and  this  year  the  turkeys 
there  have  good  prospects  be- 
cause of  a  fine  crop  of  mast.  The 
area  contains  ample  water. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Orton 
Refuge  is  that  it  is  land  which 
has  never  been  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  thus  no  land  now  open 
to  public  use  is  being  closed. 

Posting  of  the  Orton  and 
Uwharrie  units  was  started  in 
September  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  J.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  is 
leader  of  the  restoration  project. 
The  work  is  a  Federal  aid  project. 


Robert  J.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  project  leader, 
nails  up  one  of  the  signs  marking 
the  Orton  State  Game  Refuge. 

VARIETY  OF  PUBLIC  HUNTS 
OFFERED 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

the  preserve  which  had  been 
closed  to  hunting  since  its  estab- 
lishment were  open  for  four 
days— October  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 
Since  one  day's  hunt  was  rained 
out,  an  extra  day  was  allowed. 
There  were  sixty  applications  for 
the  forty-four  permits,  with  each 
permit-holder  allowed  to  take 
not  more  than  four  other  persons 
with  him.  Successful  applicants 
were  chosen  through  a  public 
drawing. 

The  Pisgah,  Sherwood,  and 
Nantahala  hunts  were  arranged 
by  the  Commission  with  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  which 
administers  the  areas.  Fred 
Mahan  was  in  charge  of  the  hunts 
for  the  Commission,  with  Billie 
McConnell  taking  care  of  appli- 
cations and  distributing  informa- 
tion about  the  hunts.  The  Holly 
Shelter  hunt  was  directed  by 
John  Emory,  Refuge  Manager. 


The  cuckoo  lays  her  eggs  in 
ether  birds'  nests,  allowing  her 
young  to  be  reared  by  foster  par- 
ents. She  makes  a  rasping,  cough- 
like sound  which  does  not 
remotely  resemble  the  "cuckoo, 
cuckoo"  from  which  her  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived. 


A  200-pound  shark  has  a  liver 
weighing  about  30  pounds. 
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Are  YOU  a  Sportsman? 

By  Bill  Voigt,  Jr. 

Western  Representative,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 


To  elaborate  on  Ding's  drawing, 
'  Why  Call  Them  Sportsmen?" 
is  like  attempting  to  gild  a  lily 
or  tint  a  butterfly  wing.  Examine 
the  drawing  carefully,  ponder  its 
implications,  and  answer  the 
question  sincerely  to  yourself, 
"Am  I  a  sportsman?" 

Today  the  word  sportsman  is 
used  much  too  loosely.  As  com- 
monly employed  it  is  applied  to 
every  buyer  of  a  fishing  or  a  hunt- 
ing license.  I  contend,  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
certainly  concurs,  that  too  large 
a  segment  of  our  license-buyers 
seem  to  know  little  and  to  care 
less  about  true  sportsmanship. 

We  have  all  seen  too  much  care- 
lessness, recklessness,  and  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  landowner 
and  for  other  sportsmen,  as  well 
as  a  woeful  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  fish  and  game. 

Farmer  and  Sportsman 

The  farmer-sportsman  problem 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  lack 
of  sportsmanship.  The  chief  com- 
plaint against  the  city  folks  is  that 
they  disregard  the  rights  of  the 
landowner,  and  in  far  too  many 
cases  this  is  true.  Gates  are  left 
open  when  they  should  be  closed, 
cr  vice  versa.  Fences  are  ridden 
down.  Carelessly  handled  fire- 
arms pepper  livestock  with  shot. 
Growing  crops  are  trampled. 
Hunters  fail  to  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  the  landowners  permission 
befcre  entering  his  private  prop- 
erty. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  landowner 
may  be  charged  with  a  lack  of 
sportsmanship  by  taking  the  atti- 
tude that  he  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  wildlife  on  his  premises,  in 
season  or  out. 

There  is  a  burning  need  afield 
today  for  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  farmer-sportsman  re- 
lationship. This  problem  would 
vanish  into  thin  air  overnight  if 
all  concerned  would  "be  fair  and 
generous  in  sport." 

Many  men  afield  today  do  not 
make  sure  their  target  is  within 
range    when    shooting.  Conse- 
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quently  many  birds  or  animals 
are  crippled  and  are  easy  prey 
for  predators  or  die  in  some  dis- 
tant marsh  or  woodland — a  waste 
and  cruelty.  Long  careful  search 
must  be  made  for  each  bird 
knocked  down.  Failure  to  do  so  is 
unsportsmanlike  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  To  kill 
quickly  or  miss  completely  is 
more  than  just  an  empty  phrase, 
it  is  common  sense  and  the  essence 
cf  conservation  in  the  harvest  of 


cur  wildlife  surplus — when  we 
have  a  surplus. 

Limit — Not  a  Goal 

It  is  the  sportsmanlike  thing  to 
recognize  limitations  when  nat- 
ural conditions  have  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  game  popu- 
lations and  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  law  allows.  In  the 
sportsman's  mind  the  limit  is  a 
point  beyond  which  no  one  ven- 
tures and  not  a  goal  to  be  at- 
tained. 

When  game  populations  are 
down,  as  they  are  in  many  areas 
this  year,  the  sportsman  supports 
with  word  and  deed  his  harassed 
fish  and  game  authorities  who  are 
trying  to  perpetuate  this  sport  by 
reducing  game  bags  and  the 
length  of  hunting  seasons.  They 


"Why  Call  Them  Sportsmen?"  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  cartoons 
by  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling  which  he  is  permitting  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Conservation  Education  and  Publicity  to  distribute  in 
a  nationwide  campaign  of  conservation  education.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association. 
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are  endeavoring  to  guarantee  that 
sports  afield  will  be  maintained 
for  our  children's  children  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 

In  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  there  is  a  well-defined 
movement  afoot  to  deny  member- 
ship to  any  known  deliberate  vio- 
lator and  to  the  game  and  fish 
hog,  as  well  as  to  all  who  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  modera- 
tion, of  consideration  for  his  fel- 
low man,  of  fairness  and  mercy 
for  the  game  and  fish. 

Walton  Had  Word 

Izaak  Walton,  for  whom  this 
great  organization  was  named,  in 
the  quaint  language  of  his  day 
revealed  the  very  soul  of  sports- 
manship in  his  words,  "Thus  use 
your  frog :  put  your  hook  through 
his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills, 
and  then  tie  the  frog's  leg  above 
the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire; 
and  in  so  doing  use  him  as  though 
you  loved  him." 

Fishing  on  our  American 
waters  and  hunting  in  our  Ameri- 
can woods  and  fields  provide  the 
finest  public  outdoor  sport  known 
to  man  the  world  around.  Pur- 
sued properly  it  is  clean,  manly, 
and  health-giving.  It  stimulates 
that  which  is  best  within  us.  Let 
us  keep  it  that  way  by  being  all 
that  the  definition  of  sportsman 
implies.  Not  only  will  we  as 
individuals  benefit,  but  we  will 
thus  help  to  assure  that  Ameri- 
cans of  tomorrow  and  tomorrow's 
tomorrows  will  have  the  outdoor 
benefits  that  we  today  enjoy. 

Be  fair  and  generous  in  sport. 


Tar  Heel  Coastal  Fishing 
Featured  in  New  Film 


No  Size  Limits 

Missouri  is  removing  size  limits 
from  all  fish  caught  by  pole  and 
line,  according  to  a  news  release 
from  the  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission.  The  new  regulation 
takes  effect  in  1948.  There  was 
no  minimum-length  requirement 
this  year  on  crappie,  bluegill, 
white  bass,  or  perch;  next  year, 
all  species  may  be  kept  regardless 
of  size,  including  channel  cat, 
black  bass,  and  walleye.  North 
Carolina  removed  the  size  limits 
cn  most  fishes  (except  on  bass, 
walleyes,  trout,  and  muskellunge ) 
in  1946. 


A  motion  picture  which  fea- 
tures surf-casting  for  channel  bass 
off  Cape  Hatteras  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  films  in  the  library 
of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  The  film, 
"Channel  Bass  and  Stripers,"  also 
depicts  surf-casting  for  striped 
bass  (rockfish)  off  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island.  The  picture,  in 
color  and  with  sound,  runs  about 
eight  minutes. 

This  and  several  other  films  are 
available  for  showings  before 
sportsmen's  clubs,  school  groups, 
and  other  organizations  interested 
in  wildlife  conservation.  The 
Commission  also  has  a  sound 
projector  which  is  available  with 
the  films  to  organizations  which 
do  not  have  their  own  projectors. 

Other  films  which  may  be 
Looked : 

"Trigger-Happy  Harry,"  color, 
sound,  thirty  minutes;  "Wildlife 
Resources   in   North  Carolina," 


color,  silent,  thirty  minutes; 
"Wildfowl  in  Slow  Motion,"  color, 
sound,  twelve  minutes;  "Where 
to  Now,"  a  Ding  Darling  cartoon 
in  black  and  white,  silent,  twelve 
minutes;  "Fighting  Tarpon," 
black  and  white,  silent,  twelve 
minutes;  "Fun  with  Bluegill," 
color,  sound,  twelve  minutes; 
"Sharp  Eyes,"  color,  sound,  ten 
minutes;  and  "Pattern  Matching 
in  Nature,"  color,  sound,  eight 
minutes. 

Also  available  are  150  slides,  in 
color,  of  birds  of  North  Carolina, 
and  300  color  slides  of  scenes 
throughout  the  State,  dealing  with 
the  outdoors,  hunting,  animals, 
etc. 

Films  or  slides — or  both — may 
be  booked  by  writing  to  L.  G. 
McLean,  Educational  Supervisor, 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Raleigh.  At  least  ten  days'  notice 
should  be  given  when  a  booking 
is  requested. 


The  earliest  record  of  a  banded 
bird  is  that  of  a  heron  captured 
in  Germany  in  1710.  The  metal 
bands  on  its  leg  had  been  placed 
there  in  Turkey  several  years  be- 
fore. 


Trapping  Starts 
December  1 

North  Carolina's  1947-48  trap- 
ping season  will  open  on  Decem- 
ber 1  and  continue  through 
February  15,  under  regulations 
established  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  at  a  meeting 
in  August.  The  regulations  speci- 
fy that  traps  may  not  be  set 
before  December  1,  and  must  be 
taken  up  not  later  than  February 
15. 

Open  seasons  established  by  the 
Commission : 

Mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  and 
raccoon — December  1  through 
February  15. 

Exception:  In  Bladen,  Colum- 
bus, Duplin,  Greene,  Hoke,  Robe- 
son, Sampson,  Wayne,  and  Wilson 
counties,  January  1  through  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Exception:  Trapping  is  per- 
mitted in  Pender  County  for 
mink,  muskrat,  and  otter  along 
streams  January  1  through  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Otter — January  1  through  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Beaver — No  open  season. 

Wildcat,  weasel,  skunk — No 
closed  season. 


The  setting  of  steel  traps  for 
bear  is  unlawful. 

Steel  traps  may  not  be  set  in 
Graham  and  Haywood  counties, 
except  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic fowl,  livestock,  or  crops; 
and  in  all  counties  west  of  Surry, 
Wilkes,  Alexander,  Catawba,  and 
Cleveland  except  that  such  steel 
traps  may  be  set  for  muskrat  and 
mink  in  the  water  and  along 
streams  in  the  cultivated  portions 
along  said  streams. 

It  is  unlawful  to  trap  within 
500  yards  of  high  water  during 
a  flood  period. 

It  is  unlawful  to  tend  traps 
between  the  hours  of  sunset  and 
sunrise. 


Attend  Meetings 

Willis  King,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, and  A.  Randolph  Shields, 
fisheries  biologist,  represented 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion at  annual  meetings  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society,  September 
8-12  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The 
organizations  had  a  joint  meeting 
one  day,  and  separate  sessions  on 
two  days. 
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Conservation  Officials  Back 
Surplus  Lands  Measure 


Support  for  Congressional  legis- 
lation under  which  the  states 
would  take  over  surplus  war  lands 
for  wildlife  purposes  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Fish,  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  its  1947  ses- 
sions, held  September  8-12  at 
Denver,  Colorado. 

The  surplus-lands  resolution 
said  in  part:  "We  favor  the 
Burke- Wherry  bills  to  turn  over 
suitable  surplus  war  lands  to  the 
states  for  wildlife  purposes.  The 
Burke  bill,  which  has  been  al- 
ready passed  by  the  lower  House, 
is  now  pending  in  the  public  lands 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  we 
urge  that  committee  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  these  meas- 
ures. .  .  .  We  further  urge  that 
all  such  lands  be  held  in  status 
quo  until  the  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering 
these  bills." 

Camp  Butner  Affected 

North  Carolina  has  a  high  stake 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  First 
of  all,  there  is  a  chance  to  acquire 
as  wildlife  lands  a  portion  of 
Camp  Butner,  which  has  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  turned  over  to  the 
War  Assets  Administration  for 
disposal.  Possibly  other  war  lands 
in  the  State  also  would  become 
available. 

Part  of  the  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (Camp  Mack- 
all)  also  might  be  affected  by  the 
legislation.  In  general,  the  Sand- 
hills' status  is  different  from  that 
of  other  surplus  lands  in  that  it 
is  not  owned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment but  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  was  "drafted"  by  the 
War  Department  for  wartime  use. 
The  portions  which  might  be  af- 
fected are  interior  holdings  ac- 
quired by  the  Army  during  the 
war.  Under  the  proposed  meas- 
ures, these  holdings  could  be 
added  to  the  Sandhills  tract. 

Most  of  the  portion  owned  by 
the  Interior  Department  was 
started  on  its  return  to  Interior, 
and  thus  to  State  management 
as  before  the  war,  in  June,  when 
the  Army  agreed  to  give  up  all 
but  a  small  part  of  the  area's 
65,000  acres.  At  the  request  of 
the  War  Department,  Army  offi- 
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cials  at  Fort  Bragg,  which  is  over- 
seeing the  Sandhills  while  it  is 
surplus  but  still  under  War  De- 
partment control,  have  prepared 
maps  and  supporting  data  which 
will  permit  its  return  to  Interior. 
Final  action  on  the  transfer  is 
expected  about  the  first  of  the 
year. 

In  another  resolution,  the  As- 
sociation gave  support  to  a  bill 
in  Congress  for  a  wildlife  ex- 
tension service,  under  which  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
would  work  with  state  agencies 
to  advise  landowners  regarding 
methods  to  restore,  rehabilitate, 
and  improve  areas  adaptable  as 
feeding,  resting,  or  breeding 
places  for  wildlife. 

A  number  of  other  important 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Association.   These  included: 

Conservation  Programs 

That  a  national  conservation 
congress  be  called  in  the  United 
States  without  delay,  as  proposed 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142, 
now  pending  in  Congress,  and  that 
this  resolution  be  amended  so  as 
to  extend  the  scope  of  such  con- 
servation congress  to  cover  soil, 
waters,  forests,  wildlife,  minerals, 
and  other  resources  essential  to 
human  welfare.  Meantime,  in 
order  that  existing  conservation 
operations  may  be  carried  on  and 
supported  in  their  combat  against 
the  unceasing  forces  of  consump- 
tion, waste,  and  destruction,  we 
urge  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress provide  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  other  Federal 
conservation  agencies,  and  that 
the  several  states  likewise  provide 
adequate  support  for  their  conser- 
vation agencies. 

Public  Projects 

We  reaffirm  the  principle  that 
in  all  public  projects  and  opera- 
tions, Federal  and  state,  affecting 
lands,  waters,  forests,  or  wildlife, 
proper  consideration  should  be 
given  in  connection  with  the 
planning  and  maintenance  there- 
of, to  the  requirements  of  wild- 
life and  public  recreation.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  that  so  far  as  any 


lands  acquired  for  any  such 
project  may  not  be  used  or  needed 
for  the  purposes  thereof,  and  so 
far  as  such  lands  may  be  suitable 
for  hunting,  fishing,  or  other 
public  recreational  uses,  the  same 
be  made  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Wilderness  Areas 

The  Association  endorses  the 
movement  for  wilderness  preser- 
vation (as  reservoirs  for  game) 
and  commends  those  organiza- 
tions that  are  representing  the 
public  interest  in  developing  and 
mobilizing  support  for  the  preser- 
vation of  such  wilderness  areas 
as  are  threatened,  and  that  this 
Association  urges  states,  prov- 
inces, and  other  local  units,  as 
well  as  federal  and  dominion 
agencies,  to  include  wilderness 
preservation  wherever  suitable  in 
their  plans  for  land-management. 

Pollution 

We  urge  the  prompt  passage 
by  Congress  of  S418  (the  Barkley- 
Taft  pollution-control  bill)  with 
such  amendments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  include  these  three 
basic  principles:  1.  That  addi- 
tional pollution  from  new  outlets 
be  outlawed;  2.  That  while  recog- 
nizing the  primary  responsibility 
and  authority  of  existing  state  or 
interstate  agencies  in  control  of 
pollution,  there  should  be  clear 
federal  authority  in  the  back- 
ground to  be  invoked  wherever 
a  state  or  interstate  agency  has 
demonstrated  either  its  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  do  its  own 
job;  and  3.  That  compliance  with 
provisions  of  the  act  be  not  con- 
ditional on  present  availability  of 
any  federal  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  act. 

P-R  Committee 

That  a  standing  committee  be 
appointed  to  make  a  complete 
study  and  survey  of  all  Pittman- 
Robertson  activities  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association 
thereon  from  time  to  time,  in- 
cluding measures  in  furtherance 
of  clarification  of  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  so  as 
to  meet  most  effectively  the  needs 
of  the  respective  states,  also 
measures  regarding  expenditure 
of  impounded  surplus  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds. 

Soil  Conservation 

We  reaffirm  our  support  for  an 
adequate,  comprehensive,  nation- 
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Federal  Wildfowl  Seasons 


Open  Season 


Bag  Limit  Possession 


Game 

(Dates  Inclusive) 

(Day) 

Limit 

Dove 

Sept.  16-30 

10 

15 

Jan.  1-31 

10 

10 

Duck 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

4* 

8* 

Geese 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

1 

1 

Scoters  (Sea  Coots) 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

7 

14 

Coot 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

25 

25 

Sora 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

25 

25 

Rail  (Marsh  Hen) 

and  Gallinule 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

15** 

15** 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  ON  BRANT,  ROSS'S  GOOSE,  SWAN, 
SNOW  GOOSE,  WOODCOCK,  AND  JACKSNIPE 

*  Possession  of  one  Wood  Duck  in  daily  or  possession  limit  is 
lawful.  On  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  the  daily  limit 
is  25,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  no  possessison  limit. 

**  These  limits  are  15  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds. 

DUCK  HUNTERS 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  again  inviting  you  to  join 
them  in  the  big  job  of  getting  the  facts  about  migratory  waterfowl  hunting 
conditions  throughout  the  country  during  the  1947  season.  We  want  from 
you  the  same  kind  of  frank,  informative,  and  helpful  information  which  you 
sent  in  to  us  for  the  1946  season.  We  want  reports— purely  voluntary  reports — 
again  on  the  results  of  your  shooting.  Your  views  on  the  waterfowl  situation 
are  invaluable  to  us  in  our  job  of  working  out  fair  hunting  regulations. 

WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  glad  to  donate  this  space  to  help  gather 
this  vitally  needed  information.   Here's  how  YOU  can  help: 

1.  Keep  tally  of  the  birds  you  bag,  cripple,  and  observe  this  fall. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  send  completed  score  card  to  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


How   Many,   What  Kinds 
of  Ducks,  Geese 
Bagged 


SCORECARD 


How  Many  Cripples 
Lost 


Compared  with  Last  Year 
Waterfowl  Numbers 
were 


Public 


Shooting  Grounds  (Check  one) 
Commercial 


Private 


Where  you  hunted  How  Many  Days 

(State)  (County) 


Comments : 


Date 


Name  

Address 


wide  soil  conservation  as  of  para- 
mount importance  in  conserving 
the  vital  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  We  commend  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  its 
constructive  leadership  in  this 
field.  We  urge  that  the  service 
be  continued,  expanded,  and  sup- 
ported by  adequate  appropria- 
tions. 

Fishing  Tackle  Tax 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of 
H.  R.  1693,  providing  for  use  of 
proceeds  of  the  excise  tax  on  fish- 
ing tackle  for  fish  conservation 
purposes,  and  we  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  that  bill  by  Con- 
gress. 

Duck  Stamp  Fee 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of 
H.  R.  2617,  increasing  the  duck 
stamp  fee  to  $2.00  and  providing 
for  the  use  of  public  hunting 
grounds  of  part  of  the  refuge 
areas  acquired  and  maintained 
with  duck  stamp  money,  and  we 
urge  prompt  enactment  of  that 
bill  by  Congress. 

Regional  Meetings 

We  believe  that  the  regional 
meetings  held  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  with  state 
game  and  fish  or  conservation 
officials,  representatives  of  sports- 
men's organizations,  and  others 
interested,  as  proposed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  this  association  adopted 
at  the  1946  convention,  for  con- 
sideration of  proposed  migratory 
bird  regulations  have  been  of 
great  benefit  in  disseminating  in- 
formation of  conditions  affecting 
migratory  game  birds,  promoting 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  game  management 
and  regulation,  and  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  state  agencies, 
sportsmen,  and  the  public  in  a 
sound,  long-range  program  for 
conservation  of  such  birds. 


Committees  Appointed 

Four  committees  to  handle 
special  matters  have  been  ap- 
pointed among  the  membership 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. 

Harry  A.  Greene  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  work 
with  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  on 
jurisdictional  and  other  questions. 
Other  members  are  Joseph  R. 
Winslow  and  Frank  T.  Erwin. 

Commissioners  S.  B.  Coley, 
Winslow,  Thomas  J.  White,  and 
George  W.  Keesee  are  members 


of  a  law  enforcement  committee. 

Commissioners  Keesee,  Greene, 
and  Erwin  are  members  of  an 
education  committee.  Commis- 
sioner Coley,  at  the  request  of 
other  Commission  members, 
agreed  to  serve  with  this  com- 
mittee. 

Commissioner  Greene  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  land  acqui- 
sition matters.  Other  members 
are  Commissioners  Erwin  and 
D.  K.  Sing. 


Law  Extracts  Available 

Extracts  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina fish  and  game  laws,  contain- 
ing important  provisions  of  the 
statutes  and  listing  both  the  State 
and  Federal  regulations  for  the 
current  hunting  season,  are  avail- 
able from  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  district  fish  and  game 
protectors,  or  from  the  Commis- 
sion at  Raleigh. 
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Wildlife  Club  Activities 


Gates  County 

Twenty  -  one  Gates  County 
sportsmen  organized  a  chapter  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  a  meeting  in  the  court- 
house in  Gatesville  on  October  2. 
The  Federation's  work  was  out- 
lined for  the  meeting  by  Ross  O. 
Stevens,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Federation.  Lycurgus  Tink- 
ham,  Eure  farmer,  was  elected 
president  cf  the  new  club;  Willard 
Turner,  vice  president;  and  H.  P. 
King,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Henderson  County 

Awards  to  winners  in  the 
border-strip  contest  of  the  Hend- 
erson County  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
were  presented  by  County  Com- 
missioner D.  G.  Wilkie.  Receiving 
awards  were  Edward  Henderson 
of  Flat  Rock,  Grady  Walker,  Jr., 
of  Route  2,  Hendersonville,  Criss 
Kneedler  of  Etowah,  Allen 
Painter  and  Emmet  Summey  of 
Route  3,  Hendersonville,  Morris 
Hill  of  East  Flat  Rock,  and  Tom 
Ledbetter  of  Route  1,  Edneyville. 
Other  speakers,  besides  Mr. 
Wilkie,  were  Dan  M.  Furr  of 
Asheville,  member  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  and 
O.  D.  Biddy,  secretary  of  the  club. 
Fred  Hinson,  second  vice  presi- 
dent, was  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  program.  A  square  dance 
followed  the  meeting. 

Otis  Garren  of  Hendersonville 
has  been  named  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  Ray  A.  Folk  as 
president  of  the  Henderson  Coun- 
ty Club.  Mr.  Folk,  a  native  of 
Iowa  but  a  long-time  resident  of 
Hendersonville,  will  spend  the 
coming  winter  months  in  the 
Midwest  and  West. 


Cleveland  County 

Robert  S.  Gidney  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Coun- 
ty Wildlife  Club  at  a  fish  fry  and 
outing  on  October  17.  Formerly 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  club, 
Mr.  Gidney  succeeds  Dr.  Charles 
K.  Padgett  as  president.  Other 
new  officers  are  Jean  Schenck, 
vice  president;  Joe  C.  Whisnant, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Carl  Ray 
Webb,  Charles  Beam,  Ben  Hen- 
drick,  John  Campbell,  and  Ray 
McKee,  directors.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  membership  cam- 
paign would  be  started  imme- 
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diately  after  the  club's  November 
outing. 


Anson  County 

Paul  Overton  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Anson  County  Wild- 
life Club  at  a  supper  meeting  on 
October  8.  Other  new  officers  are 
Fred  Teal,  vice  president,  and 
James  Huntley,  secretary-treas- 
urer. The  ninety-eight  members 
in  attendance  heard  an  address 
by  Col.  Frank  Page  of  Greensboro, 
a  founder  and  the  first  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation. 


Cabarrus  County 

John  McLaughlin  of  States- 
ville,  new  Fifteenth  District 
solicitor  and  a  founder  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, was  the  speaker  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabarrus  County  Wildlife 
Club  on  October  16.  Visitors  in- 
troduced by  President  Grover  C. 
Maulden  were  D.  K.  Sing  of 
Charlotte,  member  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  and  Ross 
O.  Stevens,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Federation.  President 
Maulden  appointed  Pat  Glass  of 
Kannapolis,  Dr.  H.  B.  Sapp  of 
Concord,  and  J.  Lewis  Patterson 
of  the  county  a  committee  to 
nominate  new  officers.  W.  S. 
Bogle  of  Concord  was  appointed 
head  of  a  planning  committee 
which  also  includes  Reid  Honey- 
cutt  of  Township  7,  R.  B.  Lee  of 
Kannapolis,  James  Moser  of 
Township  5,  and  Mason  Goodman 
of  Township  2.  Officers  of  the 
club,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Maulden, 
are  Mr.  Bogle,  first  vice  president; 
Homer  L.  Fink  of  Kannapolis, 
second  vice  president;  and  Charlie 
D.  Hemphill  of  Concord,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Granville  County 

Directors  of  the  Granville 
County  Wildlife  Club  at  a  meeting 
on  October  1  formulated  plans  for 
a  4-H  Club  rally  and  a  member- 
ship drive  to  be  held  in  November. 
President  Frank  E.  Young  of 
Oxford  presided. 


Martin  County 

Three  members  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  staff  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Martin  County 
Wildlife  Club  at  Bear  Grass 
School  on  October  22.  They  were 


Willis  King,  Executive  Director, 
R.  B.  Armfield,  and  Dennis  Hart. 
Movies  from  the  Commission's 
film  library  were  presented  by 
the  Commission  staff  members. 
Also  attending  the  meeting  were 
Joseph  R.  Winslow  of  Roberson- 
ville,  member  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  Ben  H. 
James  of  Route  3,  Williamston, 
district  fish  and  game  protector. 
J.  C.  Manning,  president  of  the 
club,  presided. 


Mitchell  County 

B.  G.  Thomas  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mitchell  County  Wild- 
life Club  at  a  meeting  on  October 
13.  Other  new  officers  are  Hunter 
Hudson,  vice  president;  Phillips 
Sullins,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Dr.  Davenport  and  Wal  Ellis,  new 
directors.  The  retiring  officers, 
D.  M.  Nichols,  Wade  Wilson,  and 
Elmer  Cline,  automatically  be- 
come directors  for  the  new  year. 
A  rifle  and  pistol  shoot  and  a  hand 
trap  shoot  were  held  recently. 
Winners  were:  rifle  at  thirty 
yards,  D.  M.  Nichols;  rifle  at  fifty 
yards,  Cliff  Buchanan;  pistol  at 
thirty  yards,  Joe  Blalock;  pistol  at 
fifty  yards,  Cliff  Buchanan;  in  the 
trap  shoot,  Willard  Burleson 
21x25;  Lonas  Foung,  20x25;  and 
John  Boyd,  19x25.  

Play  It  Safe 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  shoot- 
ing a  safe  sport,  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufac- 
turers' Institute  has  issued  the 
following  "Ten  Commandments 
of  Safety": 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the 
respect  due  a  loaded  gun.  That 
is  the  cardinal  rule  of  gun  safety. 

2.  Carry  only  empty  guns, 
taken  down  or  with  the  action 
open,  into  your  automobile,  camp, 
or  home. 

3.  Always  be  sure  that  the  bar- 
rel and  action  are  clear  of  ob- 
structions. 

4.  Always  carry  your  gun  so 
that  you  can  control  the  direction 
of  the  muzzle,  even  if  you  stum- 
ble. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before 
you  pull  the  trigger. 

6.  Never  point  a  gun  at  any- 
thing you  do  not  want  to  shoot. 

7.  Never  leave  your  gun  un- 
attended unless  you  unload  it 
first. 

8.  Never  climb  a  tree  or  a  fence 
with  a  loaded  gun. 

9.  Never  shoot  at  a  flat,  hard 
surface  or  the  surface  of  water. 

10.  Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and 
alcohol. 
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Squirrels  Have  Habits  Too 


There  are  about  as  many  ways 
ot  hunting  fox  squirrels  as  there 
are  squirrel  hunters,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  surmises. 
Each  hunter  seems  to  know  the 
right  weather  and  time  of  day 
when  he  is  most  apt  to  get  his 
limit.  One  maintains  that  the  only 
time  to  hunt  squirrels  is  on  damp, 
cloudy  days  when  footsteps  sounds 
are  dulled,  while  another  contends 
that  the  high  visibility  of  bright, 
sunshiny  mornings  is  essential  for 
success.  If  there  is  a  single  neo- 
phyte in  the  realm  of  squirrel 
hunting,  usually  he  will  not  admit 
it. 

Yes,  choice  of  the  best  time, 
place,  and  weather  varies  in- 
credibly among  hunters,  but  for 
those  individuals  who  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  not  experts 
at  the  art  of  taking  bushy-tails, 
here  are  a  few  pointers. 

For  several  years  field  studies 
have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Ellis 
Hicks  of  the  Iowa  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  on  the 
relationships  between  fox  squirrel 
activity  and  various  environmen- 
tal influences,  chiefly  those  of 
weather.  Dr.  Hicks  found  that 
the  squirrel  is  active,  for  the 
most  part,  during  daylight  hours 
only.   A  fox  squirrel  has  habits 


too,  the  report  shows.  He  is 
especially  active  on  clear  morn- 
ings from  6  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  He  is 
least  active  during  the  day  be- 
tween 2  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  Partial 
or  complete  cloudiness  decreases 
his  activity. 

The  most  congenial  tempera- 
tures are  those  from  40  to  49 
degrees.  Exceptionally  low  tem- 
peratures over  an  extended  period 
cause  the  squirrel  to  retreat  to 
its  nest.  Extremely  high  tempera- 
tures sap  the  squirrel's  vitality 
and  induce  loafing.  Under  such 
conditions  the  squirrel  tries  to 
keep  cool  by  sprawling  on  a  shady 
limb.  Either  falling  rain  or  snow 
reduces  activity.  A  snow  depth 
of  two  inches  or  less  has  little 
effect,  whereas  deeper  snow  hin- 
ders the  squirrel  in  ground  travel. 

High  wind  velocity  decreases 
activity  noticeably.  Swaying 
branches  make  a  tree  trip  hazard- 
ous at  times.  Wind  gusts  spoil 
the  squirrel's  leaps,  not  only  in 
causing  violent  branch  motion, 
but  by  whipping  its  tail  and  thus 
destroying  the  balance  of  this 
aerial  acrobat. 

Squirrel  hunters  would  be  wise 
to  heed  any  and  all  of  these  find- 
ings that  do  not  jibe  with  their 
ideas,  the  Institute  suggests. 


Additional  Copies  of  Guide  Ordered 


A  second  printing  of  Important 
Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  North 
Carolina,  by  Willis  King,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  has  been 
ordered  to  keep  up  with  the 
steady  demand  which  has  greeted 
the  booklet  since  its  appearance 
in  the  summer. 

The  54-page  booklet,  which  is 
intended  as  a  guide  to  the  species 
most  frequently  encountered  by 
North  Carolina  fishermen,  is  the 
first  published  guide  to  fishes  of 
the  State  since  1907.  It  describes 
and  illustrates  in  detail  twenty- 
five  species;  twelve  more  are  listed 
and  briefly  annotated.  The  cover 
of  the  booklet  is  a  color  reproduc- 
tion of  a  drawing  done  for  the 
publication  by  Walter  A.  Weber, 
nationally  known  wildlife  artist. 

Copies  of  Important  Food  and 
Game  Fishes  of  North  Carolina 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  Box 
2686,    Raleigh,    for  twenty-five 
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cents  each,  which  is  the  actual 
production  cost. 

Several  other  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  are  available  from  the 
Commission  free  of  charge.  The 
list  includes  "Bicolor  Lespedeza — 
for  Farms  and  Game  Preserves," 
by  Verne  E.  Davison;  "The  Norris 
Lake  Fishing  Experiment,"  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer;  "Vegetation 
of  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,"  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells; 
"The  Uwharrie  Deer  Project"; 
"Wildlife  Crop  on  Your  Farm"; 
"Farming  for  Wildlife";  "Con- 
struction of  Farm  Ponds";  and 
"The  Mammals  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 


A  pelican  five  feet  long  and 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds  has 
a  skeleton  which  weighs  only 
twenty-three  ounces. 


Sponges  are  classed  as  animals. 


"THE  BOOK  WORM" 

THE  RUFFED  GROUSE— Its  Life 
Story,  Ecology  and  Management — 
By  Frank  C.  Edminster.  The  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1947.  6V2x9y2",  385  pages,  illus. 
$5. 

This  book  does  for  grouse  re- 
search and  public  education  what 
Stoddard  did  for  the  bobwhite 
quail  some  years  ago.  Although 
the  book  makes  quite  clear  the 
reasons  for  the  bird's  decline, 
much  space  is  devoted  to  methods 
of  restoration  and  maintenance 
which  only  the  landowner  can 
employ.  Excellent  pictures  show 
good  and  bad  habitats.  The 
author  emphasizes  the  use  of 
various  woodland  types,  roosting 
and  shelter  demands,  and  winter 
requirements. 

LIFE    HISTORIES    OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  DIVING  BIRDS— By 
A.  C.  Bent.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany,   New    York,    N.    Y.,  1946. 
6^x914",  237  pages,  illus.  $5. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  the  ex- 
tremely rare  first  volume  of  the 
famous  Bent  series.  The  reprint- 
ing of  these  volumes  is  a  great 
service  to  the  naturalist  and  these 
reprints  are  getting  a  great  re- 
ception. 

THE   LAND   AND   WILDLIFE — By 

Edward  H.  Graham,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1947.  594x8*6",  232  pages,  illus. 
$4.50. 

Here  is  a  practical,  straight- 
from-the  shoulder  treatise  by  a 
man  who  knows  the  answers.  Just 
about  all  the  problems  in  the 
field  of  biological  and  ecological 
researches  are  covered.  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, as  Chief  of  the  Biology 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  is  outstanding  in 
his  field  and  is  a  leader  in  an 
organization  unequalled  in  scope 
of  work  covered.  This  is  a  sound 
text  for  any  agricultural  teacher, 
biologist  or  conservation  special- 
ist. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  for  1947-48 


SUNDAY  HUNTING  UNLAWFUL 


Open  Season 
(Dates  Inclusive) 
 Oct.  15-Jan.  1. 


Game 
(Species) 

Bear*   

Deer**  (Male — deer  must  have  antlers 

plainly  visible)   Oct 

Russian  Wild  Boar  Oct 

Opossum  and  Raccoon 

(with  gun  and  dogs)  Oct.  15-Feb 

Quailt   Nov 

Rabbit!   Nov 

Squirrels  Sept 

Wild  Turkeyll  Nov.  24-Jan.  15 

Ruffed  Grouse   Nov.  27-Jan.    31. ... 


Bag  Limit 
(Day) 

 2  


Possession 
Limit 

 2  


Bag  Limit 
(Season) 

 2 


6-Jan. 
15-Jan. 


27-Jan. 
27-Jan. 
15-Jan. 


Fox   (County  Regulations) 


15  None  None  None 

31  8  16  150 

31  8  16  None 

1  8   ...16  None 

 1  2  .2 

 2  4  10 


EXCEPTIONS   TO  SEASONS 

*Bear — 

Exception:  Bear  hunting  is  allowed  in  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  New  Hanover, 
Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland  counties  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

Exception:  Bear  hunting  is  allowed  in  Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow,  Pamlico, 
Pitt,  and  Hyde  counties  Mondays  through  Saturdays  from  October  6  through  November  27,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  only  from  November  28  through  January  1;  and  in  Pender  County,  Mondays  through  Saturdays  from  Octo- 
ber 6  through  November  11,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only  from  November  12  through  January  1. 


*  'Deer — 

All  counties  or  parts  of  counties  not  listed  below  are  closed  to  deer  hunting. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted  in  Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Gates,  Halifax,  Hertford, 
Martin,  Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington  counties  from  October  6  through  January  1; 
except  that  in  Dare  County,  Atlantic  Township  and  Roanoke  Island  are  closed  to  deer  hunting,  and  in  Hatteras  Town- 
ship the  open  season  is  November  1  through  November  30. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted  in  Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow,  and  Pamlico 
counties  from  October  6  through  November  27  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and  from  November  28  through  January 
1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only;  and  in  Pender  County  from  October  6  through  November  11  Mondays 
through  Saturdays,  and  from  November  12  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted  in  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Lee,  Moore,  New  Han- 
over, Richmond,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland  counties  from  October  6  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  only. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted  in  Buncombe,  Henderson,  Haywood,  and  Transylvania  counties  (except  as  outlined  be- 
low) from  November  10  through  November  29.  All  of  each  of  the  above  counties  is  open  to  deer  hunting  except  that 
portion  of  Buncombe  lying  southeast  of  Asheville  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  U.  S.  Highway  70  and  on  the  west  by 
U.  S.  Highway  25;  all  of  Henderson  County  open  except  that  portion  lying  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  25;  and  all  of  Hay- 
wood County  except  that  portion  lying  north  of  U.  S.  Highway  19-23. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted  in  Avery,  Caldwell,  Burke,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey  counties  on  November 
10,  11,  12,  20,  21,  and  22,  except  that  all  lands  lying  within  the  Mount  Mitchell  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
Mount  Mitchell  State  Park,  and  the  Daniel  Boone  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Area  are  closed  to  deer  hunting; 
also  that  portion  of  Burke  and  McDowell  counties  lying  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  64-70  is  closed. 

Exception:  In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and  Rutherford  counties  the  possession  limit  and 
season  limit  on  deer  is  1. 


f  Quail — 

Exception:  Quail  hunting  is  allowed  in  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Dup- 
lin, Edgecombe,  Greene,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Pitt,  Robe- 
son, Sampson,  Scotland,  Tyrrell,  Washington,  and  Wayne  counties  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 


JRabbit — 

Exception:  Hunting  for  rabbits  is  allowed  in  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland, 
Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Pitt, 
Robeson,  Sampson,  Scotland,  Tyrrell,  Washington,  and  Wayne  counties  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

Exception:  In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and  Rutherford  counties  the  daily  bag  limit  on  rab- 
bits is  5  and  the  possession  limit  is  10. 


§  Squirrel — 

Exception:  Squirrel  hunting  is  permitted  in  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and  Rutherford  coun- 
ties from  September  15  through  December  15.   Daily  bag  limit  is  5  and  the  possession  limit  is  10. 
Exception:  No  open  season  on  Southern  Red  Squirrel  (Boomer). 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  allowed  in  Alamance,  Alexander,  Cabarrus,  Caswell,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Cleveland,  Davie, 
Davidson,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Granville,  Guilford.  Iredell,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  Orange,  Person,  Ran- 
dolph, Rockingham,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Stokes,  Surry,  Union,  Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  and  Yadkin  counties  from  September 
16  through  September  30,  and  from  November  27  through  January  1. 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  allowed  in  Anson,  Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Gates,  Halifax, 
Hertford.  Hyde,  Johnston,  Lee,  Martin,  Moore,  Montgomery,  Nash,  Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans.  Richmond, 
Tyrrell,  Washington,  Wayne,  and  Wilson  counties  from  October  6  through  January  1. 

Exception:  On  Roanoke  Island,  Dare  County,  no  open  season. 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  allowed  in  Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  and 
Pitt  counties  from  October  6  through  November  27,  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and  from  November  28  through  Jan- 
uary 1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only;  and  in  Pender  County,  October  6  through  November  11,  Mondays 
through  Saturdays,  and  from  November  12  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  allowed  in  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  New  Hanover,  Robe- 
son, Sampson,  and  Scotland  counties  from  October  6  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

Exception:  Two  Fox  Squirrels  may  be  included  in  daily  bag. 


flWild  Turkey — 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Bertie,  Halifax,  Martin,  Northampton,  and  Washington  counties  from  November 
24  through  January  15. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Anson,  Lee,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Wake  counties  November  27 
through  January  1;  except  that  no  turkey  hunting  is  permitted  in  Uwharrie  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Chatham,  Durham,  Person,  Granville,  and  Orange  counties  November  27  through 
January  15. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  and  Scotland  counties  from  November  27 
through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 


